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Invictus 
FRANCIS THOMPSON 
Out of the night that covers me, 
Black as the pit from pole to pole, 
I thank whatever gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul. 


In the fell clutch of circumstance 

I have not winced -nor cried aloud. 
Under the bludgeonings of chance 
My head is bloody, but unbowed. 


Beyond this place of wrath and tears 
Looms but the Horror of the shade, 
And yet the menace of the years 
Finds and shall find, me unafraid. 


It matters not how strait the gate, 

How charged with punishment the scroll, 
I am the master of my fate: 

I am the captain of my soul. 
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Battle Hymn of the Chinese Revolution 
(From the Chinese) 
Freedom, one of the Greatest blessings of Heaven, 


United to Peace, thou wilt work on this earth ten 
thousand wonderful new things. 


Grave as a spirit, great as a giant rising to the very 
skies, 

With the clouds for a chariot and the wind for a steed, 

Come, come to reign over the earth! 


For the sake of the black hell of our slavery, 
Come, enlighten us with a ray of thy sun! 


In this century we are working to open a new age. 
‘In this century, with one voice, all virile men 
Are calling for a new making of Heaven and earth. 


Hin-Yun, our ancestor, guide us! 
Spirit of Freedom, come and protect us! 
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Will the World Renounce War? 


The correspondence developing in relation to the 
American proposal of a multilateral treaty renouncing 
war as an instrument of national policy is both clari- 
fying the issue and evolving a basis for a step forward. 
It is defining the relation of any such treaty to the 
League of Nations, the World Court and the Locarno 
Treaties, and it is saving the proposal from the vain- 
glorious shouting of the peace millenialists. Germany 
has accepted outright and Italy “in principle.” Japan 
accepts, reserving the right of self defense and all 
obligations toward the League of Nations and “other 
agreements guaranteeing the public peace.” 


A BRITISH 
MONROE DOCTRINE 

The British answer is encouraging in two ways. It 
expresses a distinct desire to reach an accord and it 
emphasizes the impossibility of so doing without a 
distinct recognition of both the League and Locarno. 
It is discouraging in one regard: it lays down a sort 
of British Monroe Doctrine by reserving the right of 
action in “certain regions of special and vital interest,” 
meaning thereby Egypt, India, the Malay Peninsula, 
etc. 

“Interference with these regions cannot be suffered,” 
they say. “Their protection against attack is to the 
British empire a measure of self-defense. It must be 
clearly understood that his majesty’s government in 
Great Britain accept the new treaty upon the distinct 
understanding that it does not prejudice their freedom 
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of action in this respect. The government of the 
United States have-comparable interests, any disregard 
of which by a foreign power they have declared that 
they would regard as an unfriendly act. His majesty’s 
government believe, therefore, that in defining their 
position they are expressing the intention and meaning 
of the United States government.” 

Under the original meaning of the Monroe Doctrine 
we could have objected to-the analogy, but under our 
latter-day interpretation of it we cannot logically do 
so. Britain has every right to protect the Suez Canal 
that we have to protect the Panama Canal or the pro- 
posed route for a new canal through Nicaragua. If 
such protection in our case is premised upon the arbi- 
trary privilege for our government to decide in all 
cases both when there is a menace and the manner in 
which we will meet it, then Britain can logically claim 
the same privilege. She has every privilege in Egypt 
and at Singapore that we have in Nicaragua and 
Panama, and she has in both a greater stake; Suez 
is the jugular vein of the British Empire and Singa- 
pore is its greatest outpost. 


IMPERIALISM 
MENACES PEACE 


Great Britain makes the same observation as does 
France in regard to some formal provision that should 
one signatory break the treaty all others should be 
released, but is quite willing to forego a formal reser- 
vation to that effect if “means can be found of placing 
this understanding on record in some appropriate 
manner so that it may have equal value with the treaty 
itself.” They agree with the French in asking for a 
formal provision that treaties now made shall be re- 
spected. The diplomatic suggestion that Mr. Kellogg’s 
qualms in regard to reservations can be met by foot- 
notes “of equal value with the treaty itself” may bring 
the French and American negotiators nearer together 
but both will find trouble over Britain’s startling orig- 
inal reservation. Imperial power demands exemption 
for all its imperial reserves. Britain will not include 
Egypt; the United States will not include Nicaragua; 
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Japan will not include Shantung.or Manchuria; Italy 
will not include Albania; France .will not include 
Morocco; in other words they will renounce war as 
between themselves but imperial prerogative must 
remain. 

Even that much is great gain. That provision might 
have prevented the World War. It would fix the im- 
perial division of the world as at present made and 
decrease the probabilities of another war, such as the 
last, which Woodrow Wilson said was a “commercial 
war,” but it would give the lesser peoples no promise 
of freedom. Under an imperial domination in which 
the dominant power is both judge and law-giver, the 
lesser peoples bear most of the white man’s burden. 
This they will not always do. Increasing culture 
means increasing protest, and a profit motivated im- 
perialism gives small heed to protest until it becomes 
menacing. 


NATIONALISM AND 
INTERNATIONALISM 


To renounce war as an instrument of national policy 
means that reliance for the settlement of international 
disputes is to be put in instruments of law and judi- 
cial process. Such instruments belong to the realm of 
inter-nationalism; they constitute at least the begin- 
nings of international government. International gov- 
ernment is simply an extension of the federalizing 
process in government; it is the logical next step in 
the expansion of social control through political insti- 
tutions. The first great step has been taken in the 
founding of the League of Nations and the World 
Court. The major hope for peace lies in the evolution 
of these embryonic institutions toward a federation 
of the world. “For these years,” says Elihu Root, ‘the 
League in the political field and the Court in the judi- 
cial field have been rendering the best service in the 
cause of peace known ie the history of civilization— 
incomparably the best.’ 

Nationalism is only a phase in the evolution of 
political control ; it is no more final than was Tribalism. 
English, Scotch and Welsh are now one people. The 
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United Kingdom is founded upon a common culture. 
As culture becomes increasingly common the nations 
of the world will fmd common actions increasingly 
possible. The federation of the world is more than a 
dream; the parliament of mankind has made a be- 
ginning. 

The common culture of mankind has progressed 
more rapidly than have the institutions required to 
give it form and voice. The institutions of nationalism 
readjust slowly. Nationality has given the peoples 
independence and knowing the value of that liberty 
they cherish it to the point of idolatry. But inter- 
dependence is of more value than independence, and 
our common civilization makes us increasingly inter- 
dependent. We will inevitably develop the institutions 
of interdependence. 


WAR: LEGAL OR 
ANARCHIAL 

The term “the renunciation of war as an instrument 
of national policy” is more definitive, less legalistic 
and of higher moral content than is the slogan “outlaw 
war.” Strictly speaking war is not a legal institution; 
it may be a resort of necessity after institutions have 
broken down, or a violent way of attempting to en- 
force the demands of an arbitrary government, but it 
is anarchical rather than legal—as anarchical as an 
explosion or a flood or any other preventable calamity 
of nature. Governments have tried by law to limit its 
violence and to surround it with ameliorative condi- 
tions; now they are endeavoring to set up arbitration 
tribunals to prevent its coming. It is preventable, 
just as are explosions and floods, but only through a 
process of engineering that requires both the skill of 
the expert and the collective action of mankind. 


RENUNCIATION WILL 
Not Stop WAR 

Governments may renounce war as an instrument of 
national policy, but they will not be able to eliminate 
it beyond the degree to which peoples are willing to 
entrust their disputes to international law and to arbi- 
tration and judicial tribunals. Both the right of de- 
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fense and the right of rebellion are inherent. Just as 
there are things worse than death to the individual, 
so there are things worse than war to a people who are 
attacked or oppressed. Justice and freedom are para- 
mount to peace. 

Force is the last resort of an oppressed people; its 
use is not dictated by their desire but by the will of 
the oppressor. The great powers may renounce war as 
a means of settling disputes between themselves, but 
until the small and less progressed peoples are guar- 
anteed freedom from oppression—until the presump- 
tions of imperialism surrender to the cry for liberty 
and justice—there can be no guarantee against war, 
and if the tools of formal war are denied them other 
uses of force will be found that may prove as much 
more destructive than formal war, as they are more 
subtle. 
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No Lynchings in Four Months 


The National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People announces that there was not a single 
lynching during the first four months of 1928. The 
Raleigh (N. C.) News-Observer says: “This clean 
slate speaks volumes for an improved public sentiment 
due to courageous action by public officials and sound 
preaching by press and pulpit.”” The Savannah (Ga.) 
News says: “The time will come, obviously, and come 
very soon, when there will be no lynchings in the 
United States, and this barbarous practice will take 
its place with the persecution of witches as a historical 
curiosity.” 

Firm action on the part of eohthern governors and 
by local law officers is doing much to abolish this 
peculiar type of lawlessness, but no influences are more 
powerful than the Inter-Racial Committees, certain 
women’s organizations and that section of the press 
illustrated in above quotations. It is a great advance 
over the Memphis paper which in 1921 printed the 
news that the mob “may lynch from three to six 
Negroes this evening,” or the Jackson (Miss.) Daily 
News when it printed a dispatch, “A committee of 
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Ellisville citizens have been appointed to make the 
necessary arrangements for the event, and the mob is 
pledged to act in conformity with these arrangements.” 


STATISTICS TELL 
THE STORY 

The N. A. A. C. P. gives the following statistics, 
comparing the records of the past decade and that of 
three decades ago: 


1888__142 1893__200 1918__64 1923__33 
1889__176 1894 __190 1919__83 1924 16 
1890__127 1895__171 1920-61 1925__17 
1891__192 1896__ 80 1921__64 1926__30 
1892__ 255 1897__122 1922. _57 1927__16 


The average number for the past ten years is just 
one-fourth the average three decades ago. Secretary 
James Weldon Johnson of the N. A. A. C. P. analyzes 
this evil as due to “the baffled mental attitude of the 
ruling race” following the emancipation of the slaves. 


WHAT NEGRO 
EDITORS SAY 

The comment of the colored press is especially in- 
teresting. The Dallas (Texas) Express says: 

“Brutal facts concerning those outrages against so- 
ciety heralded to all parts of the country have forced 
the claimants to democracy to stop and to take stock 
and evidently to decide that even though their own ob- 
tuseness had made them calloused in feeling, the claim 
of humanity and ordinary civilization was not to be 
denied to the extent that their actions were trying to 
force it. And out of such a realization have come some 
of the greatest bits of progress which the South has 
made for more than a generation. There are now 
pleas for law and order where formerly there were 
advertisements in the daily papers urging attendance 
on the barbaric orgies. Interracial committees have 
replaced small bands of those whose sole purpose in 
life was the harrying of Negroes who attempted to 
be self respecting. A spirit of real cooperation is 
being manifested in many places where formerly it 
was literally true that Negroes as a group were never 
considered in the civic Sdugtion at-all. And it all has 
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been caused by the attitude of this organization which 
has taken as its job the ‘testing of the reality of Amer- 
ican democracy.’ And though it has been cordially 
hated in times past by those who have made the great- 
est progress because of it, it is now as cordially re- 
spected and those whom it has represented have rea- 
son to be thankful for its many years of existence.” 
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The Jerusalem Conference, 


The recent missionary conference in Jerusalem was 
the first really ecumenical missionary meeting. At the 
world meetings previously held, such as those at New 
York and in Edinburg, the promoters of missions in 
the west were in full charge. At the Jerusalem meet- 
ing representatives of the native churches in mission 
lands outnumbered those representing the churches 
supporting missions from the western countries. 

The report of this Jerusalem conference is a pro- 
phetic document. It pleads for a mitigation of racial 
friction and for the right of all races, wherever they 
meet, to full opportunity in occupation, in the freedom 
of movement and in discharging the functions of citi- 
zenship. It demands for each race equal right before 
the law, and to freedom of social intercourse. It asks 
that every backward people be trained in self-govern- 
ment as rapidly as possible and that controversies re- 
garding justice to them be brought to the League of 
Nations rather than settled by some arbitrary imperial 
power. 

It was resolved to cooperate with the international 
labor office at Geneva on all matters relating to the 
industrialization of the less progressed countries, and 
to ask that development should not be so rapid as to 
jeopardize the social welfare of the backward people. 
They demanded that the profits of industry should not 
accrue to exploiters who establish factories in lands 
where wages are low, and sell in competition with 
lands where wages are high. All forced labor and all 
taking advantage of ignorant people in making labor 
contracts was scathingly condemned. Tribute was 
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paid to the good in non-Christian systems. The 
churches of the world were petitioned to both pray 
and work ceaselessly for the renunciation of war and 
for the establishment of those institutions through 
which international disputes can be settled without 
appeal to the sword. Organic church unity on the 
mission field was urged and promoted. 

It was a prophetic conference of those who believe in 
promoting the Kingdom of God rather than a confer- 
ring together of church strategists and missionary ad- 


ministrators. 
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The Disciples on Peace 


In their recent convention held in Columbus, Ohio, 
the Disciples acted with genuine statesmanship on the 
peace issue. Their forthright support of the League 
of Nations and the World Court betokens a return of 
that moral courage which arises above partisanship 
and opportunism. They passed the following reso- 
lution: 

Whereas, it is our profound conviction that the 
maintenance of our civilization and the establishment 
of the Kingdom of God depends on the continued and 
perpetual peace among the nations of the world; and 

Whereas, international peace is the paramount eth- 
ical, social and political issue before mankind: 

BE IT RESOLVED: 

1st. That we do affirm our interest in and our hope 
for the perfecting of such agencies of international 
cooperation as the League of Nations and the World 
Court to the end that moral suasion may be substi- 
tuted for force in the settlement of international dis- 
putes; 

2nd. That we record our conviction that war as an 
institution must be outlawed among the nations, and 
that the proposed agitation and negotiation on the 
general idea of the “Outlawry of War” has our sym- 
pathy and support as a people; 

3rd. That we record our protest against the in- 
creasing naval and military budgets and all militaristic 
propaganda that would tend to wdayelop. the war spirit; 
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4th. That we deplore all effort to suppress free 
speech in the facing and interpretation of the ethical 
implications of war either for the individual or the 
nation; and 

Sth. That we do call the attention of our ministers, 
teachers, and editors to the importance of cultivating 
an intelligent interest in all peace movements, and in 
refraining from all utterances that would foster inter- 
national ill-will or hatreds and do everything possible 
to influence our country to seek the pathway of peace 
and righteousness and good-will among men and na- 
tions. 


PEACE COURAGE AND 
THE CHURCHES 


The churches have not been acting with moral cour- 
age on this issue. They supported the League and the 
Court enthusiastically until the peace issue became in- 
volved in partizanship. Then they subordinated their 
moral responsibility to fear of partizan entanglement; 
ecclesiastical opportunism replaced moral courage. 
The outlawry slogan was seized upon with avidity as 
a channel of peace expression that had not yet become 
involved in political partizanship. A courageous voice 
from church councils could have saved the peace is- 
sue from partizan entanglement. Now that even Sec- 
retary Kellogg and Senator Borah are willing to admit 
that the outlawry proposals and the League are com- 
plementary rather than antagonistic, we may hope for 
a renewal of enthusiasm for the League and the Court 
in church assemblies. 

Steadily the world moves toward Geneva. Our 
great nation cannot continue a policy of isolation. 
Either it must join the common councils of mankind 
or become imperiled by its very aloofness. The fact 
that there is practically no objection to Mr. Hoover’s 
candidacy because of his pro-League record is a sig- 
nificant sign of the times. 

DISCIPLE YOUTH 
RESOLUTIONS 

In their recent national convention, held also in Col- 

umbus, the Disciple Youth passed the following reso- 
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lutions which, upon their petition, were afterwards 
adopted by the International Convention. 

“Whereas, the power of public opinion is helpful in 
righting social evils, and 

“Whereas, the adoption of a statement of social 
ideals and the wide publishing of such a statement is 
one means of creating a Christian public opinion on 
social questions, therefore be it 

“Resolved, That we, the delegates of the Second 
Youth Convention, give the following statements as 
expressing our convictions. 

“1. We disapprove of war as an instrument for 
settling any national or international dispute, and 
therefore we urge that our brotherhood agencies and 
local churches shall use every available means to cre- 
ate a public sentiment against the war system. We 
commend President Coolidge and Secretary Kellogg’s 
recent efforts to outlaw war and we hope that they will 
be continued to a successful conclusion. 

“2. We recognize that many acts on the part of 
both capital and labor are unchristian, and we urge 
that our brotherhood agencies and local churches shall 
use every available means to create Christian condi- 
tions in industrial relations. 

“3. We recognize that the members of different 
races often fail to act as brothers toward members of 
other races, and we urge that brotherhood agencies and 
local churches shall use every available means for 
bringing justice and the spirit of Christian brotherli- 
ness into the relation between members of different 
races.” 
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By the Way 


A GOOD WILL MISSION 

To MEXICAN SCHOOL CHILDREN 
The child is the father of the man. What we put 
into hearts of the children in this generation will be 
in the heart of the world in the next generation. Sci- 
entific temperance instruction in the schools thirty 
years ago did more to bring prohibition than did the 
N 3 2, 
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crusaders in church and industry. If we could get 
scientific peace instruction into the schools of the world 
today the next generation would outlaw war. 

A concrete and practical step in cultivating friend- 
ship and good will is offered Sunday schools and all 
other childrens organizations by the Commission on 
International Peace and Good Will of the Federal 
Council of Churches (105 East 22nd St., New York 
City). The children of this country will present neat, 
useful school bags to the children of the Mexican 
schools. Each bag will carry inscriptions in both Eng- 
lish and Spanish and contain some useful articles. 
They will be presented with appropriate ceremonies in 
the schools of Mexico on September 16th, their inde- 
pendence day. It was on September 16th, 1811, that 
Hidalgo, the liberty loving priest, rang the bell of his 
little parish church in the village of Dolores and called 
the oppressed people to revolution. It has taken one 
hundred years to win against the all powerful aris- 
tocracy of church, army and feudal landlord, but it is 
a history with innumerable chapters of heroism, and 
the children of Mexico celebrate diez y seis de septiem- 
bre like ours do the Fourth of July. 


SEMINAR TO MEXICO 
IN JULY 

Mexico is the Mecca for an increasing number of 
those interested in international understanding. It is 
a land of rare interest. The ancient and the modern 
mingle in colorful contrast. A trip there is a journey 
to “a foreign land only a step away.” The visitor 
goes from adobe huts to palaces, from ageless pyra- 
mids to cathedrals, from Indians who still speak Aztec 
to a great modern university. 

Three study groups have visited that country dur- 
ing the past two years and their reports have had great 
influence on the increasing understanding and good 
will between the two countries. A fourth seminar will 
leave St. Louis on the evening of July Ist. A well or- 
ganized program is arranged in Mexico City and side- 
trips will be a specialty. The Mexican railways are 
cooperating and offering special rates. Dr. Moises 
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Saenz, director of federal education, is cooperating in 
arranging the seminars. Leaders in the life of the 
new Mexico will discuss their viewpoint and problems 
with the group. The program this year will be that of 
studying the actual program and accomplishments of 
the new regime in education, labor, agriculture, social 
work, art, industry and government. 

Mere vacation tourists are not desired for this semi- 
nar, but any one with an open mind who really wishes 
to learn and to promote understanding and good will 
is welcomed. The round trip railway fare, including 
sleeper, from St. Louis and return will cost about $125. 
Hotels and meals in Mexico can cost anything you 
wish; the prices run about as they do here. A three 
weeks trip can be made for $300 and every day can 
be filled with interest and profit. A registration fee 
of $25 will be charged to cover expense of organization, 
interpreters, and all overhead. Write the editor of this 
magazine if interested. 


TEN MILLIONS IN 
FAMINE IN CHINA 

Famine is again raging in China. Ten million peo- 
ple in Shantung are on the borderland of starvation. 
Children are being sold in the market place for two 
dollars apiece. Fortunately the China International 
Relief Commission is still in existence. It has distrib- 
uted twenty-five million dollars in the last eight years. 
All armies respect its work and with all the civil war 
and other troubles on in China, it has never yet lost 
so much as one sack of grain intended for famine re- 
lief. Both Americans and Chinese are active in its 
directorate. It gives away no money, but buys food 
grains and pays the suffering people for labor by giv- 
ing them foodstuffs. Under an American engineer 
their labor is employed in the building of roads and 
dikes. It thus helps to make another famine less prob- 
able, it eliminates beggars, leaves public improvements 
behind and puts an end to banditry because most of the 
bandits are simply hungry men driven to desperation. 
Engineers, government officials, newspaper corre- 
spondents, missionaries, and relief administrators all 
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agree that the food can be delivered to the impover- 
ished and dying people and that they are only too eager 
to work on public improvements in order to obtain it. 
America has been asked to give ten million dollars, and 
money for this great humanitarian undertaking will 
be received by the China Famine Relief Committee at 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


A WISE AND 
Most JUST JEW 

Twenty-five years ago Julian Rosenwald handed 
Booker T. Washington a check for $25,000.00 with in- 
structions that he was to use it as his judgment best 
dictated for the benefit of his race. Mr. Washington 
chose to start six rural Negro schools, giving them 
money upon the condition that they would match dol- 
lars with those of Mr. Rosenwald. That was the be- 
ginning of the Rosenwald Fund for the support of the 
rural schools for colored children, of which there are 
now more than one thousand, with eight thousand 
teachers and three hundred and sixty thousand pupils. 
Statistics are only a significant intimation of their 
value because they have raised the level of education 
for colored youth in rural districts throughout the 
length and breadth of the southland. The other day 
Mr. Rosenwald handed another check for two million 
to the trustees of the Julian Rosenwald fund, bring- 
ing his contributions to that fund up to twenty mil- 
lions of dollars. In so doing he instructed them to 
use the entire fund within twenty-five years of his 
death, and thus to “avoid those tendencies toward 
bureaucracy and a formal or perfunctory attitude 
toward the world which almost inevitably develops in 
organizations which prolong their existence indefin- 
itely.” 


JAPANESE PUBLIC OPINIONS AND 
THE ARMY IN CHINA 

~The News Bulletin of the Foreign Policy Association 
reports that the Japanese public is not enthused over 
their military-minded government’s thrust into China. 
It says: she 
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“Instead of clamoring for war, most of the news- 
papers coolly criticize the Tanaka Government as re- 
sponsible for the present crisis. Tanaka’s ‘positive 
policy’ is not popular, and as he has an uncertain ma- 
jority in Parliament, he may have to pay heavily for 
the present stand. In Japan, however, Parliament has 
less control over the army than does Congress in the 
United States. The Japanese minister of war must be 
a military officer; the supreme military command is 
exercised through the chief of staff who is responsible, 
not to the prime minister, but to the Emperor. Once 
the executive stumbles into an impasse, it usually suc- 
ceeds in pulling a reluctant public opinion after it. 
(This is also true of the American executive, as, for 
instance, in Nicaragua today.) Nevertheless the 
Japanese public so far has refused to be stampeded 
and it might welcome the proposed mediation of the 
League or of the United States.” 

Just what we could say to Japan while they point 
to our Nicaraguan mis-adventure as a model for their 
policy would tax the mind of the proverbial Philadel- 
phia lawyer. 


JURY SYSTEM BREAKS 
DOWN IN OIL TRIALS 


The Senate oil investigating committee summed up 
its findings in an indictment that was unequivocal. It 
characterized the transactions of Sinclair, Fall, et al 
as the “ill-gotten gains of a contemptible private steal, 
the peculations of trusted officers of great industrial 
houses, pilfering from their own companies, robbing 
their own stockholders, the share of the boodle com- 
ing to one of the freebooters serving in part as the 
price of the perfidy of a member of the President’s 
cabinet.” 

The jury system broke down utterly in the trials of 
Fall, Doheny and Sinclair. The Supreme Court, pass- 
ing on the same evidence in a civil case, found them 
guilty of fraud, collusion and the betrayal of public 
trust. Mark Twain said: “We have a criminal system 
in America which is superior to any in the world. Its 
efficiency is only marred by the, difficulty of finding 
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twelve men every day who don’t. know anything and 
can’t read.” 


GERMANY LEADS 
PEACE ADVOCATES 

The German election for members of the Reichstag 
went liberal. This means another nail was driven in 
the coffin of the monarchists. Those elements in Ger- 
man national life most devoted to the republican form 
of government will name the new premier. It means 
a continuance of the foreign policies of Dr. Stressman 
which make steadily for understanding through the 
cultivation of good will with France, and greater 
stress upon such treaties as those of Locarno. Judged 
by activities on behalf of peace on the one side and 
military preparation on the other, Germany is the best 
guarantee of peace among the governments of Europe. 
She has signed the protocol of the World Court offer- 
ing to arbitrate all disputes with all nations. This isa 
practical and genuine offer to outlaw war. She ac- 
cepts the Kellogg proposal without reservations, and 
she asks firmly that the provisions for universal dis- 
armament in the Versailles treaty be carried out forth- 
with. 


NEW LOANS AND MORE 
MARINES FOR NICARAGUA 

A conference was held in Washington a few days 
ago between the great banking firms of Brown Broth- 
ers and Seligman, emissaries of the Diaz regime in Ni- 
caragua and representatives of the State Department. 
The report is that a new loan of some twelve to fifteen 
million dollars will be advanced by these two banking 
firms, already linked for many years with the history 
of our occupation of the little Central American repub- 
lic. A chronology of the march of the Marines, with 
the placing of these firms’ loans, as given by Henry 
Ford, was published in our February number. The 
new proposal is to refund the present Nicaraguan debt 
at an increase of interest, assist them in building a 
new trans-continental railway and take complete 
charge of their customs and financial administration. 

The present occupation has cost our tax payers more 
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than a million and a half dollars, and the mothers of 
soldiers more than-three hundred sons on the two sides 
of the battle line. No doubt these American loans and 
the control of the Marines promote material prosperity 
for at least those who own property in Nicaragua, and 
some will say that that is of more moment than the 
independence and liberty of the people to govern them- 
selves. 

The Christian Science Monitor supported the Kellogg 
policy until it sent a special representative to the little 
Central American republic to investigate. As a result 
they say the claim that the Marines are there to protect 
American lives is farcical. The State Department has 
dropped that contention, but clings to the claim that 
they are necessary to protect our rights to a future 
canal across Central America. This ignores the fact 
President Sacasa guaranteed all our rights to the ca- 
nal. It is interesting to note that after roundly de- 
nouncing the administration’s policy, Senator Borah 
voted against a resolution demanding that the Marines 
be withdrawn immediately after the elections which 
they are now there to supervise. 


GENERAL OBREGON 
FoR PROHIBITION 


In a recent address General Alvaro Obregon, who 
will be the next president of Mexico, declared that 
rum, reaction and gambling are the greatest enemies 
of the progress in Mexico. He said: 

“Reactionaries, who would overthrow the revolu- 
tion are not our only enemies. They have powerful 
allies in alcohol and gambling. Reaction is our prin- 
cipal enemy, alcohol is its most formidable ally. 


“We must eliminate from our social order the drones 
called ‘card sharps’ who live on honest men’s work. 
We must show that public opinion arraigns as accused 
at the bar of justice all those who encourage the con- 
sumption of alcohol, since it atrophies mental faculties 
and morals and destroys the social order. Alcohol is 
a cancer we must fight in order to extirpate it from 
_ the Mexican family.” 
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Youth and Sex 


The biggest single ethical problem of our day is that 
of Youth and Sex; it is as much more important than 
questions of peace, industry and race as it is more in- 
timate to the life of every human being. The vice of 
liberty is license; the new freedom has led many young 
people into moral license. Expression, not repression, 
is the method of Jesus’ teaching: “I came that you 
might have life and have it more abundantly.” 


SEX CHALLENGES THE CHURCH. Plain Talk, June. 
Dr. Frank Durward Adams. 

“Dr. Adams, President of the Universalist General 
Convention, says that many of the greatest reforms in 
history have been combatted by the Church and have 
been forced upon it. The big challenge of today, he 
says, is that of Sex and he believes that, if the Church 
fights it, it is again going to be defeated by the march 
of civilization—and on a battlefield plainly of morals.” 
He notes the studied indifference, the veiled scorn or 
the open hostility of most of our current fiction towards 
the Church and religion, illustrated in Edna Ferber’s 
“Show Boat”, Elizabeth Maddox Roberts’ “The Time 
of Man”, Sherwood Anderson’s “Dark Laughter”, 
Warwick Deeping’s “Sorrell and Son’, Ellen Glasgow’s 
“The Romantic Comedians”, Christoper Morley’s 
“Thunder on the Left” and Dreiser’s ‘‘American Trag- 
edy”. This literature deals frequently in destructive 
fashion with life—pulsing, powerful, perplexing. Mul- 
titudes are reading it, while the Church too often con- 
tents itself with mummering the musty sentimental- 
isms of an out-dated other worldliness. 

MARRIAGES THAT DID AND DIDN’T. 

A summary of portions of Dr. G. V. Hamilton’s sci- 
entific report “A Research in Marriage” to be pub-_ 
lished for professional distribution in the fall, 
Mary Ross. The Survey Graphic, April. 

A story of two hundred wives and husbands, largely 
from successful business and professional groups. 
Preponderating majority found marriage unsatisfac- 
tory in some degree. Yet still larger proportion 
thought the game worth the candle. Majority ruled 
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out money as an important source of domestic dishar- 
mony. Wage earning-on part of wives unfavorably 
affected contentment of both spouses, although tend- 
ency to seek occupation outside home may have indi- 
cated existing dissatisfaction. The course of married 
love ran more smoothly for men and women who had 
not experienced extra-marital affairs. Those mar- 
riages seemed more successful where husband was 
same age as wife. Those~who achieved the greatest 
satisfaction had not been to college at all. The elus- 
ive quality of personal integration was measured most 
clearly and objectively in the capacity to attain com- 
plete expression and release in sexual experience. That 
capacity seemed to be a highly significant factor in 
determining marital success, beside which income, oc- 
cupation and the like paled. The scientific study of so 
small a group does not permit generalizations, but 
rather indicates a method toward an understanding 
of the pranks and problems of grown-ups. 

THE SEXUAL RELATION IN MARRIAGE. The World To- 

morrow, March. Frederick Harris. 

Marked sexual maladjustment is very serious; it 
issues frequently in profound nervous disorders, in 
shattered partnerships, and in pitiful spiritual degre- 
dation. It seems to have escaped the notice of our 
moral leaders that unless the sexual relationship can 
be worked out harmoniously to the satisfaction of both 
partners then marriage is no real solution of the sex 
problem of the individuals concerned. Such an in- 
tegration can be achieved only through perfect mutual- 
ity. This in turn is no more “natural” than a Bee- 
thoven Symphony. It is an artistic achievement of 
human patience, human intelligence and human skill. 
It can be attained through utter mutual frankness, 
seeking wise counsel of a first rate psychiatrist or some 
married couple who have solved the problem, and 
through acquiring knowledge of elementary physiology. 
SEX AND YOUTH. Sherwood Eddy. Doubleday, Doran 

& Co. 101 pages. 

The tentative edition in pamphlet form is forerun- 
ner of a book. It lays claim to no originality but is of 
unique value in its lucid presentation in popular form 
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of much enlightening material which lies hidden in 
academic reports of valuable researches. The chapter 
on Sex and Life presents the vital problem to be studied 
and the following one on Sanity in Sex Education 
places due responsibility on leaders and teachers of 
youth. The discussions of the problems of youth and 
those of marriage constitute the part of the book which 
might be wisely placed directly in the hands of young 
people. The three following chapters are on the prob- 
lems of family limitation, on auto-erotism, and consid- 
eration of such questions as companionate marriage 
and divorce. These, as well as the three appendices, 
Sex Education for the Young, Information for Those 
Who Are Married, Federal and State Laws on Birth 
Control, and the Biblography of the Best Books are so 
inclusive in content that they constitute a guide for 
teachers of youth rather than one which might ex- 
pediently be placed directly in the hands of young peo- 
ple at large, even of students. 
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Three Sociological Novels 


Fiction, when written true to life, is more interest- 
ing than matter of fact homily. Hard, dry facts are 
seldom related to living. Living is a dramatic thing; it 
is moving, acting, dynamic. The veracious sociological 
novelist is the best of all instructors in social morality. 


SHODDY 
By Dan Brummitt. Willett, Clark & Colby. 337 Pages. 
SZ. 

A story of the organizational rise, parallel with the 
spiritual fall and bankruptcy, of a Methodist bishop. 
You can find him under various titles in any church. 
Side by side in sharp relief stands his minister friend 
who emerges from many apparent failures, with grow- 
ing need of more stately mansions for his soul. The 
first man succumbed to the machine and its methods 
and it killed his spirit. In contrast to the caricature 
that is Elmer Gantry, Shoddy is an accurate but sym- 
pathetic portrayal of some modern problems of or- 
ganized religion and its ministers. 
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OIL 
By Upton Sinclair.. Published by the author, Long 
Beach, California, 527 Pages. $2. 

The author of “The Jungle” and of “Brass Cheek” 
goes forth on another crusade. The title indicates the 
enemy and you are left with no doubt as to its power. 
You do not need to possess oil stock to experience 
thrills over the romance and grim reality of oil pro- 
duction. And you need know only what you read in 
the papers to pigeon-hole oil money’s vicious process 
of government corruption in the same compartment 
with tactics used by other great corporate interests, 
such e. g. as the Power Trust. Other ways in which 
“Oil” promises to be photographic for some time to 
come of evils in other great industries, is its description 
of relations between employer and employee. The 
wretched use of the State by moneyed interests to 
bludgeon bothersome labor groups is a current story in 
the mine industry. ‘“Oil’’ describes another sordid by- 
product of too much money in the hands of the irre- 
sponsible few, in the social standards created by the 
idle young of the rich. After reading the story, an 
Average Young Person exclaimed, “Why, I didn’t know 
people could be so rotten—and I don’t believe it yet!’ 
Which may be a hopeful indication that the Oil Prince’s 
group is limited and that by its extremes it may hang 
itself. 


DARK PRINCESS 
By W. FE. B. DuBois. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 312 
pages. $2. 

“Who’s Who” says first of Dr. DuBois that he is 
editor and author; then, that he is of Negro descent. 
In his latest novel “Dark Princess’, the hero, Matthew 
Towns, is in turn student, Pullman porter, politician 
and harried idealist, earning his bread by the sweat of 
his brow. Out of the maze of industrial, international 
and inter-racial threads which enmesh him with many 
groups, the fact that he is a Negro is secondary to the 
fact that he is a person with individual needs and prob- 
lems, in the midst of the whole of complicated human 
life. Rarely is there found between the covers of one 
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novel such a combination of grewsome reality as that 
set forth in the chapters “The Pullman Porter” and 
“The Chicago Politician,” and dream-like fancy, as in 
the last chapter “The Maharajah of Bwodpur.” If you 
find refreshment in reading limpid English, woven 
“with deft delicacy”, if you believe that Truth is Fact, 
the Pain of the Bone; or if your faith is pinned to 
Fancy, Dream of the Spirit, satisfaction awaits you 
in this latest novel by the author of “Darkwater.” 
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The “Brewing Trade Review”, representative of the 
British brewing industry, reports a net gain in profits 
for the past year of more than one-half million dollars. 
The new Tory budget proposes to reduce taxation upon 
the brewers by two and one-half million. Lloyd George 
makes the following comparison. “Take the work- 
man’s cottage. The workman pays rent to the land- 
lord but he will get no relief. If he produced beer and 
whiskey in his home instead of rearing a household, 
he would get about fifty dollars per annum from this 
munificent budget. What will he get now? Not one 
penny. There is no justice, no equity, no fair play in a 
scheme of this kind. It favors the favored and gives 
privileges to the privileged.” 
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They Said. 


“The right to think, to know, to utter,” as John Mil- 
ton says, is the dearest of all liberties. Without this 
right there can be no liberty to any people; with it, 
there can be no slavery. When you have convinced 
thinking men that it is right, and the humane men that 
it is just, you will gain your cause. Men always lose 
half of what is gained by violence. What is gained by 
argument is gained forever. Let us believe that the 
whole of truth can never do harm to the whole of vir- 
tue. . . . The last lesson a man ever learns is that 
liberty of thought and speech is the right of all man- 
kind; that the man who denies every article of our 
creed is to be allowed to preach just as often and just 
as loud as we ourselves.—Wendell Phillips. 


Cho 
“If the Marines could be landed sometimes to haul 
out of the Central and South American republics the 
type of American business man that leads to war, it 
would give the United States a better setting in the 
eyes of the world. Yank them out and send them home 
where we can take care of them. Then we would read 
with less doubt and fear the increasingly frequent 
news ‘the Marines have landed’. Let them land on the 
right people, the people who bind the little nations in 
loans, and exploit them in commerce, and mislead them 
in industry. Let the Marines be the agents of the 
American people, and not a special police on behalf 

of the interests.”’—Henry Ford. 


Cho 
“Liberalism is trust of the people tempered by pru- 
dence; conservatism is distrust of the people tempered 
by fear.” Gladstone. 
CWO 


“The life of the land is preserved in righteousness.” 
Old Hawaiian motto. 
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